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DOD’s Office of International 
Security Affairs: The Brief Ascen- 
dancy of an Advisory System 


GEOFFREY PILLER 


Foreign policy and national security advisory systems for the 
president and secretary of state have been given careful treatment in a number 
of studies.'! Foreign policy advisory staffs for the secretary of defense, however, 
have received scant attention. Until changes made in 1979 by the Carter ad- 
ministration, the defense secretary’s foreign policy advisory and general policy 
development staff was the Office of International Security Affairs (ISA), part 
of the Office of the Secretary of Defense (OSD). 

One of the reasons for its relative obscurity in the literature is that after the 
Johnson administration, ISA’s influence declined dramatically. This article ex- 
amines the factors that enhanced or diminished the influence of ISA. As the cur- 
rent administration struggles with the problems of foreign policy management, 
the experience of one cabinet-level advisory agency offers a better understand- 
ing of what has been effective. 

From the Truman through the Carter administrations, ISA filled two very 
different functions. It was a “line” agency,? administering the Defense Depart- 


1 See Graham Allison and Peter Szanton, Remaking Foreign Policy: The Organizational Connec- 
tion (New York: Basic Books, 1976); Keith C. Clark and Laurence J. Legere, The President and the 
Management of National Security (New York: Praeger, 1969); I. M. Destler, Presidents, 
Bureaucrats, and Foreign Policy (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1974); and Robert L. 
Rothstein, Planning, Prediction, and Policymaking in Foreign Affairs (Boston, Mass.: Little, 
Brown and Co., 1972). 

2 For a discussion outlining the differences between line and staff, see Destler, Presidents, 
Bureaucrats, pp. 238-39. 


GEOFFREY PILLER is a graduate student in the political science department at Johns Hopkins 
University. 
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ment’s role in arms transfers and in liaisons with the National Security Council 
(NSC) and the State Department. ISA’s other function —its role as the defense 
secretary’s general policy planning and development staff—has varied widely 
from one administration to another and is the subject of this article. As a 
general policy development staff, ISA has extended its influence beyond 
defense-related issues. Under Presidents Kennedy and Johnson, ISA became the 
source for major foreign policy initiatives. Under other administrations, 
however, ISA has wielded little influence as a policy development staff, reduced 
almost entirely to its line functions. 


THE ORIGINS AND DEVELOPMENT OF ISA 


In the years immediately after the Second World War, the United States as- 
sumed a range of commitments and privileges commensurate with its size and 
strength. The shape of the postwar world was difficult to reconcile with prewar 
notions of how agencies dealing with foreign policy should operate. Postwar of- 
ficials had to determine what institutional structure of the foreign and defense 
policy bureaucracy was best suited to enable the president to discharge new 
global responsibilities. Each president resolved this administrative dilemma dif- 
ferently. Straddled between the overlapping jurisdictions of the State Depart- 
ment, NSC, and the Defense Department, the Office of International Security 
Affairs under seven presidents reflected the institutional confusion surrounding 
the administration of foreign and national security policy. 

In the fall of 1949, Congress passed the Mutual Defense Assistance Program, 
which enabled the United States to provide arms, military equipment, and train- 
ing globally. To direct this program, President Harry S. Truman established the 
post of special assistant to the secretary of defense for international security af- 
fairs. Hitherto the secretary had had no explicitly mandated civilian politico- 
military affairs advisor. As the United States accumulated military com- 
mitments abroad, the responsibilities of the special assistant steadily increased. 
By the end of 1952, ISA was officially administering the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Program and NATO affairs, coordinating defense contacts with 
State and the NSC, and advising the secretary on politico-military issues.3 

Outgoing Defense Secretary Robert Lovett recommended to Eisenhower’s 
first secretary of defense, Charles E. Wilson, that the Special Assistant for ISA 
be upgraded to the assistant secretary level.4 The post of Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for International Security Affairs (ASD-ISA) was established in 1953 
under the provision that it continue in the role it had assumed under the Truman 
administration. ISA was also assigned the task of “coordinating” Defense 
Department participation in all foreign-policy issues.5 The introduction of this 


3 Thomas J. Bigley, “The Office of International Security Affairs,” United States Naval Institute 
Proceedings 92 (1966): 61-72. 

4 New York Times, 5 February 1953. 

5 Destler, Presidents, Bureaucrats, p. 228. 
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coordinative function raises two important questions about the role played by 
ISA during the Eisenhower years. First, what needed to be coordinated and with 
whom? Second, why could not the Joint Chiefs of Staff continue to coordinate 
national security policy directly with the State Department as they had done 
during the Truman administration? The answers to both of these questions lie in 
the institutional approach of the Eisenhower administration to national security 
policymaking and in the role of Eisenhower’s defense secretaries. 

When ISA was upgraded to the assistant secretary level, one concern was 
whether the Joint Chiefs could provide the secretary of defense with advice on 
military aspects of political issues, thereby obviating the need for a civilian in- 
termediary like ISA. While the secretary of defense advises the president on the 
basis of military considerations, his advice must comprehend a broader context 
that embraces the overall goals of the administration—its approach to foreign 
policy and budgetary restraints on the use of force — while weighing the validity 
of the Joint Chiefs’ assumptions with respect to non-military factors.6 More- 
over, the Joint Chiefs of Staff are not responsible to the secretary of defense 
alone, but have a statutory obligation to render military advice directly to the 
president and the NSC. At times this responsibility may have to be discharged 
by disagreement with the secretary of defense. Finally, like the Pentagon, the 
Joint Chiefs have not always spoken with a single voice to the president. 

Yet ISA’s capacity to coordinate inter-service opinion was undermined by 
Eisenhower’s defense secretaries. The president’s background made him an ob- 
vious authority on military issues. He did not need politico-military advice from 
his defense secretaries. If some presidents have been considered their own 
secretaries of state, Eisenhower’s background made him his own secretary of 
defense. He looked to his defense secretaries to implement a defense budget un- 
popular with the armed services, to carry out his decisions, to bear the weight of 
military objections to ceilings on defense spending, and to force the services to 
develop military policy within those ceilings, not to suggest alternative policies.’ 
I. M. Destler suggests that a policy development staff like ISA has little basis for 
developing its own influence in an area of policy unless it is clear that its boss 
has an important influence in that area.* Because Eisenhower’s defense 
secretaries were neither interested in nor encouraged to offer independent policy 
positions, ISA was not expected to bring its own analysis or initiatives to the 
task of coordinating the services’ opinions on those issues. 

It would seem that a talented bureaucratic in-fighter could have used ISA’s 
role as Defense Department liaison to the NSC as a means of accumulating in- 
fluence. Eisenhower’s assistant secretaries of defense for ISA—Frank Nash, H. 
Struve Hensel, Gordon Gray, Mansfield D. Sprague, and John Irwin II — were 
generally experienced administrators. During the Eisenhower years, however, 


6 Townsend Hoopes, The Limits of Intervention (New York: McKay, 1969), pp. 34-35. 

7 Morton Halperin, “The President and the Military,” in Halperin, ed., National Security Policy 
Making (Lexington, Mass.: Lexington Books, 1975), p. 32. 

8 Destler, Presidents, Bureaucrats, p. 219. 
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ISA was caught in an NSC policy process that was unproductive, inflexible, and 
distant from the real sources of policy. As representatives of their agencies, 
members of the NSC felt constrained to cling to departmental views rather than 
to adopt a broader perspective. The result of these constraints on departmental 
representatives to the NSC, as Dean Acheson charged, was “agreement by ex- 
haustion,” with the large meetings struggling to reach consensus.? 

Problems similar to ISA’s difficulties in the NSC plagued the staff’s efforts to 
act as Pentagon liaison to the State Department. ISA’s ability to supervise in- 
teraction between the military and the State Department was dependent upon its 
support from above. Charged with the task of coordinating the services’ views 
on political issues under Secretaries of Defense Wilson and Neil McElroy, who 
were not expected to assert influence over foreign policy, ISA could not imple- 
ment its statutory authority as coordinator. When one branch of the service was 
opposed to having its position on a politico-military issue “coordinated” with 
the views of the other services, it often approached the State Department direct- 
ly. The widespread perception within the administration was that Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles and the White House, rather than the NSC, actually 
made national security policy. Accordingly, the Eisenhower ISA neither pro- 
vided analysis independent of the Joint Chiefs, as it would under Kennedy and 
Johnson, nor coordinated the positions of the professional military services. 


ISA UNDER KENNEDY 


“There was a war on,” as ISA staffers in the Carter administration explained 
ISA’s high level of influence in defense and foreign-policymaking in the Ken- 
nedy and Johnson years. Well before the United States became directly involved 
in the Vietnam War, however, ISA had become the source for major foreign 
and national security policy initiatives. While ISA’s high level of influence pre- 
dated American intervention in Vietnam, the war did broaden the scope of 
ISA’s activities and enhanced its impact. 

Kennedy rejected Eisenhower’s NSC-centered system of foreign and national 
security policymaking. In the belief that it was inefficient and cumbersome, he 
introduced a less centralized system. Kennedy’s assistant secretary for ISA, Paul 
H. Nitze, was chosen to contravene the squabbling in the previous administra- 
tion among the armed forces and resultant weakening of the president’s power 
as well as the failure to bring foreign policy and military strength into 
harmony.!° As Kennedy’s hand-picked representative, Nitze saw that the presi- 
dent’s decisions on foreign policy got “translated into coordinated actions by the 
Departments of State and Defense.”?!! 


9 Stanley L. Falk, “The National Security Council Under Truman, Eisenhower, and Kennedy,” 
Political Science Quarterly 79 (1964): 403-34. 

10 “How Kennedy Plans to Run Defense and Foreign Policy,” U.S. News and World Report, 9 
January 1961, p. 38. 

11 Tbid. 
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The Nitze appointment reflected the new administration’s intention to return 
responsibility for policymaking to the departments’ planning and operational 
staffs. Whereas Eisenhower had sought to extend White House control over 
policymaking through a tight chain of command emphasizing structural rela- 
tions within the NSC, Kennedy built centers of strength at various points within 
its various departments. While Eisenhower’s foreign policy initiatives were 
made through his secretary of state and the NSC, his successor sought to 
establish a more “open” system in which the president could obtain advice from 
officials far below cabinet rank. Yet Kennedy’s intent to return greater respon- 
sibility for national security and foreign-policymaking to his secretaries and 
assistant secretaries ran aground at Foggy Bottom. On foreign policy the 
Democrats were divided into two camps: hard-liners on the Soviet Union, like 
Dean Acheson, and advocates of Soviet-American reconciliation, like Chester 
Bowles and Adlai Stevenson. Hoping to mediate tension within the department, 
Kennedy filled the State Department’s highest positions with members of both 
factions. 

By reducing the role of the National Security Council and filling the top State 
Department posts so as to promote intra-departmental divisions, Kennedy 
created a policymaking vacuum that Nitze’s ISA rushed to fill. When asked 
recently whence the initiatives for national security policy under the Kennedy 
administration came, Nitze made this response: “Over at ISA we thought that 
task wasn’t really being done, and I had a good competent staff, and so, so far 
as it was done, I think we did it. . . . [If] you have some competent people you 
worry about the issues.”!2 

The State Department’s hesitancy on issues soon taken over by ISA was also a 
product of Secretary of State Dean Rusk’s approach to his job. While Kennedy 
looked to the State Department for initiatives on foreign and national security 
policy, Rusk did not feel compelled to make recommendations. Roger Hilsman 
recalls that Rusk “. . . seemed to view the Secretary not as the maker and ad- 
vocate of policy, but at the President’s side, as a judge.”!3 Rusk’s interpretation 
of his role and his expectation that the regional assistant secretaries should be 
the advocates of policy options prevented State from articulating an integrated 
national interest rather than regional or bureau interests.'4 Moreover, the State 
Department had no high-level focal point for politico-military affairs like the 
Defense Department’s ISA. The Bureau of Politico-Military Affairs (PM) was 
created in 1961, but since its chief was well below assistant secretary’s rank, it 
wielded little bureaucratic clout.'‘ The Bureau also suffered from the con- 
straints imposed by the State Department’s foreign service corps. PM could not 


12 Paul H. Nitze, interview, Arlington, Virginia, March 1981. 

13 Roger Hilsman, To Move A Nation:The Politics of Foreign Policy in the Administration of 
John F. Kennedy (New York: Dell, 1967), p. 59. 

14 Lannon Walker, “Our Foreign Affairs Machinery: Time for an Overhaul,” Foreign Affairs 47 
(1969): 309-20. 

15 Allison and Szanton, Remaking Foreign Policy, p. 135. 
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attract foreign and defense policy specialists — “in and outers”!*—as broadly as 
could ISA because it was staffed by a large number of foreign service officers. 
Consequently, many of PM’s staffers had no particular expertise in politico- 
military issues.’ 

Kennedy quickly found Rusk impassive and his department sluggish and 
“totally unimaginative.”!® Hence, State’s voice was heeded less often at the 
White House than that of the Defense Department. Rusk’s refusal to back his 
subordinates in the president’s presence diminished State’s persuasiveness and 
made its officials increasingly reluctant to push novel ideas to the White House 
level.19 The State Department not only performed badly in the battle of new 
ideas, it lost many “battles of the briefings.” Morton Halperin notes an episode 
recalled by a Kennedy White House official: 


When he called for briefing papers on short notice from State for a Presidential 
overseas trip his first deadline passed without any response. He then turned to the Of- 
fice of International Security Affairs which responded with a complete, concise, and 
thoroughly indexed briefing book. State finally crashed through with several card- 
board cartons of unsorted cables on the countries listed in the President’s itinerary. 2° 


Thus Kennedy’s use of informal ad hoc committees on a variety of foreign 
policy issues led him to turn to ISA. During the Cuban missile crisis Kennedy 
chose ISA’s policy planning staff to support to “Excom” senior foreign policy 
advisors.2! When the State Department’s response to the growing crisis in Berlin 
in 1962 remained halting and timid, Kennedy called on Nitze at ISA to chair his 
Berlin task force. 

If the State Department’s weaknesses paralleled many of ISA’s strengths, 
State’s problems were to have an even greater impact on the role of Kennedy’s 
NSC staff. Under McGeorge Bundy the NSC staff quickly assumed a more in- 
fluential role than had any of its predecessors. Bundy’s staff routinely reviewed 
State Department memoranda. The State Department lost control of its “paper” 
when it reached the White House because it lacked top-echelon staffing to 
review memoranda with sufficient breadth and depth.2? Yet Bundy’s staff never 
developed a defense orientation comparable to its expertise in foreign affairs. 
Defense Secretary Robert McNamara quickly demonstrated that he could 


16 Academic and research institute specialists who come into government as political appointees, 
as opposed to government careerists. 

17 Leslie H. Gelb, interview, Washington, D. C., July 1981. 

18 Kennedy is quoted in Henry L. Trewhitt, McNamara (New York: Harper and Row, 1971), p. 
251. 

19 Robert H. Johnson, “The National Security Council: The Relevance of Its Past to Its Future,” 
Orbis 13 (1969): 709-35. 

20 Halperin, Bureaucratic Politics and Foreign Policy (Washington, D. C.: Brookings Institution, 
1974), p. 229. 

21 Bigley, “Office of International Security Affairs,” p. 66. 

22 See Clark and Legere, President and National Security, p. 165 and Walker, “Our Foreign Af- 
fairs Machinery,” p. 313. 
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handle defense matters to the president’s satisfaction. McNamara was a strong 
administrator who offered Kennedy the detailed, systematic, and scientific ap- 
proach to defense policy the young president needed to challenge the profession- 
al military. Kennedy needed a secretary of defense who, unlike Eisenhower’s 
Pentagon chiefs, would not only implement the administration’s decisions but 
also initiate policies regarding weapons selection and strategy. Defense Depart- 
ment memoranda and reports were of a quality that did not require Bundy’s fil- 
ter. Pentagon memoranda destined for the White House bore McNamara’s per- 
sonal imprint and rarely required supplementary analysis or information.?3 
Moreover, Bundy and McNamara quickly developed a close relationship. This 
relationship was manifested in the Kennedy-Johnson policy process by creating 
a Bundy-McNamara alliance on a wide variety of issues and a mutual respect for 
each others’ subordinates. 24 

McNamara’s ISA supplied the same checks on data provided by the military 
bureaucracy that Bundy’s NSC staff performed on the State Department’s infor- 
mation and analyses. The Joint Chiefs’ advice was perceived at the White House 
to be the product of consensus among the services rather than what was best for 
national security.25 The Joint Chiefs also produced analyses and recommenda- 
tions at a tortuously slow pace. It was readily apparent to Kennedy that it was 
far easier to turn to the secretary of defense and his staff for options and ideas 
on the use of force. Recalling Kennedy’s use of ISA, Nitze described ISA’s assets 
in comparison to the Joint Chiefs: 


It sometimes would take them three days to blow their nose. We would sometimes be 
able to get a position together within an hour. When you get into a rapidly moving situ- 
ation, when the house is burning down, every president likes to see something reason- 
able put forward for his consideration promptly. 6 


Kennedy continued to meet with the Joint Chiefs in formal sessions of the NSC 
but received his military judgments through McNamara. 

While McNamara was strongly combative, apparently without self-doubt, 
Rusk often appeared to be lacking 1n conviction. McNamara, Roger Hilsman 
recalls, “used whatever military component there was in a political problem as a 
beachhead.” He often extended that beachhead “until he came very near to 
dominating the whole affair.”2”7 As McNamara cultivated influence in foreign 
policy, ISA supported him. For example, McNamara virtually dominated rela- 
tions with Europe at the time of the Berlin crisis. The president’s appointment of 
Nitze as head of the Berlin task force supported McNamara’s high profile. 
McNamara took the lead in American relations with India following the 


23 Clark and Legere, President and National Security, p. 76. 

24 David Halberstam, The Best and the Brightest (Greenwich, Conn.: Fawcett Crest, 1972), pp. 
623-28. 

25 Halperin, “The President and the Military,” p. 151. 

26 Paul H. Nitze, interview, Arlington, Virginia, March 1981. 

27 Hilsman, To Move a Nation, p. SS. 
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hostilities with China in 1962, and Nitze went to India as McNamara’s represen- 
tative. McNamara’s interest in arms control was unmatched by any preceding 
defense secretary. Since Rusk did not share McNamara’s enthusiasm, an ISA of- 
ficial— Deputy Assistant Secretary John T. McNaughton—rather than a State 
Department or Arms Control and Disarmament Agency (ACDA) represen- 
tative, headed the State-NSC-Defense Department Nuclear Test Ban Treaty 
working group.28 

Nitze’s impact through ISA reflected an essential prerequisite for staff in- 
fluence: the delegation of authority. In Morton Halperin’s words, 


. . . ISA’s influence depends entirely on people knowing that, if the Secretary of State 
picks up the phone and says, “Does the Assistant Secretary of Defense for ISA speak 
for you on this issue and is what he is saying to my staff what you will be saying to the 
President?”, the Secretary of Defense will say yes. McNamara was prepared to give 
[the ASD-ISA] wide latitude . . . to say “yes, I will support him” and that’s what gives 
his Assistant Secretary for ISA leverage. . . . If you don’t speak for the Secretary, no 
one pays any attention to you.?9 


Rusk’s refusal to delegate authority to his subordinates diminished State 
Department officials’ ability to combat ISA’s influence. 

Nitze left ISA to become navy secretary in 1963. William Bundy, the next ISA 
chief, had been Nitze’s deputy. Bundy’s tenure as ISA head, however, was both 
short and difficult to trace. For the purposes of this study, Bundy’s successor at 
ISA, John McNaughton, exemplified ISA’s most successful efforts to influence 
foreign and defense policy. 


JOHNSON, ISA, AND VIETNAM 


In 1964 Lyndon Johnson was a new, untested president, unsure of himself on 
foreign policy, and McNamara was an experienced secretary of defense at the 
height of his reputation. Johnson’s confidence in, and reliance on, his secretary 
of defense grew steadily in the first two years of his presidency. As McNamara’s 
influence over Johnson increased, the number of competitors of comparable 
stature offering foreign-policy alternatives to the president declined drastically. 
In contrast with Kennedy, Johnson was wary of National Security Assistant 
McGeorge Bundy’s reputation, background, and style. It was largely McNa- 
mara’s efforts to “sell” Bundy to Johnson that enabled Bundy to keep his posi- 
tion until 1966.39 Dean Rusk’s influence rose greatly under Johnson. The secre- 
tary of state, however, regarded Vietnam more as a military than a political or 
diplomatic problem. Imposing a strict chain of command, he silenced Vietnam 


28 See Halberstam, Best and the Brightest, p. 360, and Richard Betts, Soldiers, Statesmen, and 
Cold War Crises (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1977), p. 172, on McNaughton’s role in the 
Test Ban Treaty. 

29 Morton Halperin, interview, Washington, D. C., November 1980. 

30 Halberstam, Best and the Brightest, p. 424. 
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dissenters who proposed alternatives to Pentagon estimates.3! If the State De- 
partment had doubts about the defense secretary’s Vietnam policies prior to the 
1965 escalation, these should have been voiced most forcefully by State’s Office 
of Far Eastern Affairs. The official at State in the best position to offer alterna- 
tives to the Defense Department’s perspective was William Bundy, the Assistant 
Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, who had directed ISA’s early analysis 
of Vietnam. 

The interaction of personalities— Johnson, the Bundy brothers, Rusk, and 
McNamara— explains much of McNamara’s powerful grip on the Johnson ad- 
ministration’s foreign policy. The preeminence of military issues during these 
years was the other major factor explaining McNamara’s authority and, in turn, 
ISA’s influence. In addition to Vietnam, a major issue was the Soviet achieve- 
ment of strategic parity. Vietnam and a shift in the strategic balance, both 
political problems with profound military implications, dominated the foreign 
policy agenda while an aggressive secretary of defense ran the Pentagon and the 
secretary of state studiously avoided military issues. 

In his analysis of the influence of staff organizations like ISA, I.M. Destler 
poses three questions: How closely does the boss (the secretary of defense) sup- 
port his staff chief? How involved is the staff in the important policy questions 
facing its boss? How wide can policy differences between the staff leadership 
and its boss become before the staff suffers from a loss of influence?32 Assessed 
in terms of these questions for both Vietnam policy and Soviet-American rela- 
tions, McNaughton’s leadership reveals the reasons for ISA’s influence during 
the Johnson administration. 

McNaughton was not only involved in the essential day-to-day paper on Viet- 
nam, he and his staff were largely responsible for the most important 
documents that led to the American commitment of troops to Vietnam.33 
McNaughton wrote or coauthored two of the three documents that David 
Halberstam calls “the most influential on deciding to commit troops to 
Vietnam” — National Security Memorandum 288 and the McGeorge Bundy 
Memo from Pleiku.34 

The private memoranda passed between McNamara and McNaughton found 
in the Pentagon Papers show that McNaughton articulated his disenchantment 
over Vietnam long before McNamara did. Their close relationship, which inten- 
sified during the Vietnam escalation, suggests that McNaughton’s doubts about 
the war made a profound impact on McNamara. The arguments mounted by his 
very closest aide must have been largely responsible for McNamara’s August 


31 [bid., p. 316. 

32 Destler, Presidents, Bureaucrats, pp. 235-38. 

33 See The Pentagon Papers, Gravel Edition (Boston, Mass.: Beacon Press, 1971-72), vols. III 
and IV. The Pentagon Papers were compiled by ISA’s policy planning staff and leaked to the New 
York Times by former ISA staffer Daniel Ellsberg. 

34 Halberstam, Best and the Brightest, p. 635. The third document cited in this context is the 
Taylor-Rostow Report of 1963. 
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1967 decision to go public against the bombing of North Vietnam. That 
McNaughton refused to voice his doubts to anyone but McNamara indicated 
that ISA’s influence was inseparably linked to the secretary of defense. 
McNaughton could not affort to distance himself from the escalation of the 
bombing in public until McNamara had taken the lead. 

“By the very act of appointing McNaughton,” Halberstam concludes, 
“McNamara had, in effect, created a disarmament lobby in the Defense Depart- 
ment.”35 ISA was the agency of the federal government most responsible for at- 
taining presidential approval of American acceptance of rough strategic parity 
with the Soviet Union;?° the decision to sign a protocol with the Soviet Union 
limiting antiballistic missile systems (ABMs);3’7 and the Nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty.38 Further, McNaughton’s arguments for arms control, 
like his arguments against further escalation of the Vietnam War, represented a 
policy direction his boss found increasingly attractive. Destler concludes that, 
“without the sympathetic ear of the boss,” ISA’s initiatives on arms control or 
Vietnam would never have made any real impact on administration policy. 3° 

McNamara replaced McNaughton with Paul Warnke, who soon gained a rep- 
utation as “perhaps the most anti- Vietnam high official in the building.”4° The 
influence wielded by ISA under Warnke was reflected in the transition from Mc- 
Namara to Clark Clifford. The issues of Vietnam policy ISA pursued under 
Warnke were very different from those that had confronted McNaughton’s 
staff. Under Warnke, ISA became the focal point of the anti-escalation forces 
in the Johnson administration. This change stemmed directly from the dif- 
ference in the mandate and role assumed by McNamara and his successor. 

Despite his influence on what became known as “McNamara’s war,” the 
defense secretary’s contribution to the war and that of ISA in turn remained 
within very well-defined limits. McNamara and McNaughton gauged the level 
of success of the war, presented most of the options offered on politico-military 
aspects of the war, weighed the Joint Chiefs’ requests for increases in troop 
levels, and, up until mid-1967, dominated the bombing strategy. There was one 
crucial component of the American presence in Vietnam that McNamara and 
ISA meticulously avoided: McNamara was reluctant to use his staff to provide 
an alternative strategy for the war because he did not believe that on this issue 
his competence was greater than that of the Joint Chiefs. Thus McNamara 
gained control over weapons selection, force levels, bombing decisions, and 
arms control issues at the expense of control over the most important foreign- 


35 Ibid., p. 358. 

36 Neil Sheehan, “Key Pentagon Group Dissolving,” New York Times, 13 April 1969. 

37 J, M. Roherty, Decisions of Robert S. McNamara (Coral Gables, Fla.: University of Miami 
Press, 1970), p. 119. 

38 Halperin, “The Decision to Deploy the ABM: Bureaucratic Politics in the Johnson Administra- 
tion,” in Halperin, ed., National Security Policy Making, p. 119. 

39 Destler, Presidents, Bureaucrats, p. 242. 

40 Ibid. McNaughton was killed in a plane crash in the summer of 1967. 
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policy question faced by the Johnson administration, namely, how to fight the 
Vietnam War. 

As the commitment of the president and the Joint Chiefs to Vietnam inten- 
sified and that of McNamara waned; the defense secretary’s influence on Viet- 
nam and in turn on other issues declined. Johnson recruited his old friend Clark 
Clifford to replace McNamara and restore a consensus in his administration on 
the war. 

In January and February of 1968 then, a dovish ISA faced an incoming 
secretary of defense who was strongly resistant to its views. One might 
speculate on the kind of influence ISA might have had if Clifford had retained 
his original ideas on Vietnam. Did the stamina generated under the seven years 
of the “McNamara Monarchy” give ISA a power base independent of the 
secretary? 

In January 1968, the Joint Chiefs of Staff filed a request for 206,000 more 
men. In February, Johnson created a task force to be headed by Secretary of 
Defense-designate Clifford to examine the request and determine its domestic 
implications. In view of the principal actors in the task force, their mandate 
from the president was to give General William Westmoreland what he had re- 
quested with acceptable domestic consequences. Clifford moved immediately to 
broaden the inquiry’s frame of reference to the questions of whether the United 
States should continue to follow the same course in Vietnam, the consequences 
should another 200,000 troops be added to the war effort, and whether that in- 
creased commitment would bring the United States any closer to its objectives.4! 

The dominant voices on the task force, despite its State Department and NSC 
staff representation, were the Pentagon’s civilian representatives. The group 
with the most experience on Vietnam issues and the most developed critique of 
the Joint Chiefs’ strategy was ISA. When Clifford asked for a draft report from 
ISA in response to the troop request, it questioned the fundamental assump- 
tions behind American strategy. Clifford released the ISA memo and as Morton 
Halperin recalls, “It was the first memo that got general circulation in the 
government which really attacked the fundamental motives of the Vietnam 
War —and the military had no answer to it.”42 

Clifford looked in earnest for the Joint Chiefs’ strategy to win the war and 
found none. ISA’s communications to the secretary of defense for well over a 
year had argued that additional forces would not make any real difference 
because Vietnam was a bottomless pit. Yet in February 1968, there was a new 
secretary of defense who had greater freedom to act on this assessment. 
Johnson needed Clifford’s support and valued his counsel. Unfettered by any 
responsibility for the decisions of 1965 and the gradual escalation, Clifford 
pressed his opposition to the Joint Chiefs’ plan for further escalation with in- 


41 See Hoopes, Limits of Intervention, p. 172, and Herbert Schandler, The Unmaking of the 
President (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1977), p. 128. 
42 Schandler, Unmaking of the President, p. 150. 
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creasing strength and determination. ISA’s efforts to force a reexamination of 
U.S. objectives and its own detailed critique of past policies culminated in a re- 
versal of the policy of escalation largely designed by the very same staff agency. 

ISA’s role in the reversal of Vietnam policy under Johnson illustrates its com- 
plete dependence on the secretary of defense to effect its policy views. That ISA 
was most influential in this episode, as in many others in the Kennedy-Johnson 
years, also reflects the stagnation of the rest of the foreign policy bureaucracy. 
It is ironic, for example, that the burden of making the case against further 
escalation fell to the civilians at the Defense Department. Nominally, the role 
assumed by ISA should have been played by the White House or by the State 
Department. At the NSC, however, W. W. Rostow made his staff “a hotbed of 
cheerleaders” for the war, and at State, Rusk and William Bundy kept dissent 
on Vietnam to a minimum.43 McNamara operated with a deep skepticism 
toward the Joint Chiefs of Staff that ISA imitated. Neither Rostow, Rusk, nor 
Johnson shared this skepticism. By nominating Paul Warnke to head ISA in 
1967, McNamara ensured that this irreverance toward military judgment was 
perpetuated after he left the Defense Department. Clifford became increasingly 
receptive to this skepticism and encouraged ISA gradually to destroy the profes- 
sional military’s arguments for further escalation of the war effort. 

James Forrestal, the first secretary of defense, once said that he was less in- 
terested in the jobs designated by the little boxes in charts of the Pentagon’s 
bureaucratic structure than in the names of the individuals who filled those 
posts. The list of McNamara-Clifford ISA staff members reads like the 
membership of an elite club of the foreign policy establishment’s best talent. Its 
ranks included Daniel Ellsberg, Leslie Gelb, Morton Halperin, Townsend 
Hoopes, Winston Lord, and Richard Ullman. An assessment of ISA’s influence 
during the Kennedy-Johnson years must consider not only the huge role as- 
sumed by the secretary of defense in both administrations and that “there was a 
war on,” but also that ISA attracted some of the brightest people in the govern- 
ment. ISA’s influence reflected its talent. 


THE NIxoN-Forp ISA 


ISA’s accumulated influence under Kennedy and Johnson did not prevent its de- 
cline into relative obscurity under the Nixon and Ford administrations. The per- 
spectives of McNamara and his ISA deputies on defense issues were strongly ci- 
vilian in orientation and often condescending toward the professional military. 
Under Nixon, ISA’s policy stance moved, in the words of one observer, “180 
degrees in the opposite direction.”44 Nixon’s first ISA chief, G. Warren Nutter, 
brought to ISA a reputation as a hard-liner on Soviet policy, an opponent of 
arms control, and a firm anti-Communist. In an administration that was to pur- 


43 Halberstam, Best and the Brightest, p. 781. 
44 Sheehan, “Key Pentagon Group Dissolving,” p. 3. 
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sue détente with the Soviets and a rapprochement with China, Nutter and 
another former advisor to Barry Goldwater, Richard Ware, filled ISA’s top 
posts with Cold Warriors drawn largely from Stanford University’s Hoover In- 
stitution. 

Nutter and his staff saw their role not as an independent source of analysis or 
advice, but as protectors of the interests and positions of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff.45 This orientation substantially reduced ISA’s ability to influence policy. 
The Nixon ISA appointees’ deference to the prerogatives and expertise of the 
professional military returned the staff to the problem that plagued it during the 
Eisenhower years. Other departments bypassed Nutter’s ISA and turned directly 
to the source of its positions —the professional military. In 1970, a senior State 
Department official appraised the difference between the Nutter ISA and its 
predecessor by remarking that “in the McNamara era State dealt with ISA 
because that was where the strong men were at Defense: Now we tend to deal 
more and more with the Joint Staff and the services.”46 Under Nutter’s leader- 
ship, ISA made little effort to promote either the views of the secretary of 
defense or the goals of the administration. 

The staff’s parroting of the Joint Chiefs’ views and ideological rigidity were 
not the only reasons for Joseph Kraft’s conclusion that ISA had become “a 
corps of right wing clowns.”47 While Paul Nitze, William Bundy, John 
McNaughton, and Paul Warnke had all brought to ISA previous experience in 
the federal government, Nutter and his deputies had little background in 
Washington. Thus the Nutter ISA quickly became known for its poor 
understanding of how to operate effectively within the federal bureaucracy.4® 

ISA’s impact on policy in the 1960s and its reputation for power within the 
bureaucracy were dependent on a secretary of defense who was anxious to use 
the staff for analytic purposes and who closely backed his assistant secretaries in 
their pursuit of influence on policy. Melvin Laird, Nixon’s first secretary of 
defense, was less reliant on staff for analytic work or as a means for making his 
influence felt on policy.49 If Laird’s approach to policy development impeded 
ISA’s influence in the new administration, so did his interpretation of his job at 
the Defense Department. ISA’s role under Laird was consistent with his inten- 
tion to be far more conciliatory toward the armed services than his predecessors. 
Laird saw his role as adjudicator of inter-service competition. He made a 
bargain with the military: service acquiescence to overall defense budget cuts in 
return for greater freedom for each service in allocation of its share of the 
budget, and a greatly diminished role for the Office of the Secretary of Defense 


45 Morton Halperin, interview, Washington, D. C., November 1980. 

46 William Beecher, “Foreign Policy: Pentagon Also Encounters Rebuffs,” New York Times, 21 
January 1971. . 

47 Joseph Kraft, “Aides Failed a Weak President By Not Fighting Escalation,” Washington Post, 
5 May 1970, p. Al7. 

48 [, M. Destler, interview, Washington, D. C., June 1981. 

49 Morton Halperin, interview, Washington, D. C., November 1980. 
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civilian analysts in defense policy.5° Therefore the diminution of ISA’s influence 
must be seen, at least in part, as a concession to the professional military. 

Laird’s reduced range of goals and functions as secretary of defense was not 
wholly a situation of his own making. The role of both the secretary of defense 
and ISA under the Nixon administration also reflects the role assumed by Henry 
Kissinger’s NSC. The Kissinger NSC worked to undermine independent analysis 
by the departments and the influence of cabinet members in policymaking. 
Morton Halperin, who helped design Kissinger’s White House-centered system 
of foreign-policymaking, remarked, “The kind of ISA that existed in the 1960s 
would have been a constant challenge to the NSC staff because they [the Kiss- 
inger staff] were trying to fill that function.”5!' Former Johnson ISA Deputy 
Assistant Secretary Leslie Gelb, who covered the Kissinger NSC and State 
Department for the New York Times, agrees that “there is no question” that 
Kissinger intended to make ISA less competitive with the NSC staff.5? 

In the Kissinger NSC and its subordinate bodies, the Joint Chiefs were given 
equal status to the secretary of defense.53 This equality at the NSC in turn 
reduced the secretary’s influence in both intra-departmental and _inter- 
departmental matters. The McNamara-Clifford ISA had been the main source 
of analysis on the bombing of North Vietnam in assessing its timing, targeting, 
and effectiveness. By contrast, the spring 1970 decision on bombing strategy 
and targeting was made without the participation of the secretary of defense or 
his deputies. Laird and his staff were not informed of these decisions until long 
after they had been made.*54 Even if Laird had wanted to use ISA as an indepen- 
dent source of analysis and initiatives, the staff’s ability to compete would have 
been undermined by Kissinger’s direct links to the Joint Chiefs. 

Kissinger’s use of inter-agency NSC groups to work on defense issues moved 
major defense decisions out of the Pentagon and into inter-agency forums 
where White House influence was dominant. The Defense Program Review 
Committee was formed in 1970 to treat defense issues, embracing responsibility 
for both defense fiscal policy and “strategic issues viewed from their diplomatic, 
political, and economic implications.”55 ISA should have been a major partici- 
pant. Kissinger, however, raised the level of departmental representation to the 
under-secretary level, a move that excluded ISA’s assistant secretary. Similarly, 
NSC sub-units, like the Senior Review Group on policy planning and the 
Washington Special Action Group, were created to provide contingency plan- 


50 See Clark Murdock, Defense Policy Formation (Albany: State University of New York Press, 
1974), p. 174, and Beecher, “Foreign Policy: The Pentagon,” p. 12. 

5t Morton Halperin, interview, Washington, D. C., November 1980. 

52 Leslie H. Gelb, interview, Washington, D. C., July 1981. 

53 Halperin, “The President and the Military,” p. 148. 

54 See Murdock, Defense Policy Formation, pp. 174-75, and Halperin, Bureaucratic Politics, p. 
125. 

55 Nixon’s 1970 State of the World Message quoted in Murdock, Defense Policy Formation, pp. 
168-69. 
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ning on the use of force, and moved national security issues beyond the Defense 
Department’s control. While in the Johnson administration, the ABM debate 
went on almost entirely within the Defense Department between ISA and the 
services,°® Kissinger moved arms control out of the Defense Department entire- 
ly and into NSC sub-units. Even ISA’s contribution to military assistance pro- 
grams, its longest held function, was substantially reduced. At NSC insistence, 
according to John Leacacos, control over foreign military assistance policy was 
awarded to the State Department in 1971 under the newly created Under 
Secretary for Security Assistance.>5’ 

High turnover at the assistant secretary’s level and Kissinger’s overarching 
authority projected from the White House (and later from the State Depart- 
ment) made it especially difficult for ISA to assert greater influence after both 
Nutter and Laird left the Defense Department at the start of Nixon’s second 
term. Laird’s successor, Elliot Richardson, did not move to reassert the authori- 
ty Laird had lost. After being in office for less than a year, Richardson was 
unable to cultivate a reinvigorated ISA. As under secretary of state, Richardson 
had developed close links with Kissinger; it was therefore unlikely that he would 
have encouraged Nutter’s successor, Robert C. Hill, to assemble a more compe- 
tent staff. 

Richardson’s replacement, James Schlesinger, attempted to reassert the 
Defense Department’s authority in foreign and national security policy develop- 
ment. He expressed the wish to restore ISA to the influential role it played in the 
1960s.58 Schlesinger’s efforts coincided with a decline in Kissinger’s fortunes. In 
early 1974 Watergate threatened even Kissinger, making it difficult for him to 
prevent Schlesinger’s attempts to rebuild a rival to his NSC staff at the Defense 
Department. Schlesinger wanted to nominate Paul Nitze as ISA chief, but con- 
servative Republicans vetoed his candidacy charging that he was soft on the 
Soviet Union.5? A frequent critic of Kissinger’s arms control negotiations with a 
widely respected reputation, Nitze’s return to ISA, along with Kissinger’s 
Watergate-related troubles, could have tilted the balance of power on a variety 
of defense and foreign policy issues back to the Defense Department. 

Kissinger’s move to the State Department and Ford’s replacement of Nixon in 
1974 altered the balance of power within the administration. At the White 
House, Kissinger rarely lost a policy battle to Laird or Schlesinger; at the State 
Department, however, Kissinger was forced to make many more compromises. 
In 1975, Schlesinger and his successor at the Defense Department, Donald 
Rumsfeld, had broad policy concerns and were effective within the 
bureaucracy. Kissinger’s losses and the defense secretaries’ gains on national 


56 See John Newhouse, Cold Dawn: The Story of SALT (New York: Holt, Rinehart, and 
Winston, 1973), pp. 109-21. 

57 John P. Leacacos, “Kissinger’s Apparat,” Foreign Policy 5 (Winter 1971-1972): 3-27. 

$8 John W. Finney, “Impeachment Politics May Cost Nitze Pentagon Post,” New York Times, 22 
March 1974. 
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security and foreign policy issues do not appear to have resulted in a revival of 
ISA’s influence. Carter staffers complained of successive cuts at ISA’s policy 
planning staff throughout the years 1972-76. “When the Democrats came in it 
was pretty much of a bare bones operation,”®° according to John Rowe. ISA’s 
activities did not seem to expand with the influence of Ford’s defense 
secretaries. Neither Schlesinger nor Rumsfeld appears to have revived ISA as a 
policy development staff. 

The experience of ISA under Nixon and Ford demonstrates that national 
security policy, perhaps more so than any other area of presidential activity, 
abhors a vacuum. I. M. Destler suggests that early in an administration there is 
“a sense of power lying around waiting to be grabbed.”*! When January 1969 
heralded a new administration, Kissinger’s NSC staff quickly assumed most of 
the functions that had made ISA so influential under Kennedy and Johnson. 
The Nixon-Ford ISA was not expected to play the role of Pentagon skeptic on 
the proposals of the professional military nor did its leadership want a more ex- 
pansive role. 


THE CARTER ISA 


Jimmy Carter was determined that none of his top foreign policy advisors 
would monopolize presidential thinking or decision-making.®2 Carter created 
separate centers of strength within his administration, each competing over the 
basic direction of foreign policy. His system was anti-Kissinger in design, but 
the effect on the decision-making process was very “Kissingerian.” The Carter 
system actually concentrated decision-making in the White House as much as 
Nixon’s had.®3 

ISA’s influence in the 1960s had stemmed, in part, from the absence of com- 
peting centers of analysis and initiative. During the Carter administration, ISA 
faced strong policy development staffs at the State Department and NSC. 
Secretary of State Cyrus Vance put his Policy Planning Council and Bureau of 
Politico-Military Affairs under capable leadership. Although the State Depart- 
ment was not always as effective as it might have been, it was much more for- 
midable on all levels and over a wider range of issues than it had been during the 
Rusk years. National Security Assistant Zbigniew Brzezinski was more inclined 
to compete with the departments’ analyses and policy development efforts than 
to coordinate their activities. Carter’s decision-making style —his disinclination 
to delegate authority and his awareness of the domestic political implications of 


69 John Rowe, interview, the Pentagon, November 1980. 

61 Destler, Presidents, Bureaucrats, p. 245. 
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foreign policy decisions — gave his in-house NSC staff great input into a wide 
range of issues. 

Despite the competing centers of politico-military expertise elsewhere in the 
administration, an aggressive secretary of defense could have used ISA to 
enhance his influence on a variety of issues. Secretary of Defense Harold Brown 
could not remain aloof from the intra-administration battle lines, but, in the 
words of one participant in those battles, Brown “signalled early on that he 
would not engage in any intramural infighting.”®4 He did, however, take a very 
active role in issues that had a clear defense component. On the predominant 
defense-related issue of Carter’s presidency, the Strategic Arms Limitation 
Talks (SALT II), Brown took a very active role. As previously emphasized, 
ISA’s ability to influence policy decisions is a function of the defense secretary’s 
interest in the issues at hand. Brown’s interest in arms control and SALT af- 
forded an opening for ISA’s influence as a policy development staff within the 
Carter administration. 

Brown’s closest aide on SALT was Walter Slocombe, the Principal Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for ISA.®> Slocombe brought ISA to SALT 
issues only through his title. Though he was ISA’s second-in-command, 
Slocombe contributed to SALT policy as head of the Defense Department’s 
SALT working group rather than through ISA. The Defense Department SALT 
Task Force was neither part of ISA nor staffed by ISA personnel, and ISA’s 
policy planning staff did not work on SALT issues.°* Therefore, it would be in- 
correct to conclude that the influence of Slocombe and Brown on the Carter ad- 
ministration’s SALT policy reflected ISA’s involvement. 

Under Harold Brown, ISA’s impact on foreign and national security policy 
did not become much greater than was the level of its influence at the end of the 
Ford administration. This was a product of institutional changes in ISA’s role 
and activities and the problems of adjustment to these institutional changes. 
Brown’s reorganization of the Office of the Secretary of Defense policy develop- 
ment apparatus from 1977 through 1979 changed the relationship between the 
assistant secretary for ISA and the secretary of defense by introducing an under 
secretary for policy as their liaison. This reorganization pointedly diminished 
ISA’s importance. A strong, direct working relationship between the assistant 
secretary for ISA and the secretary of defense was an essential prerequisite of 
ISA’s influence as a policy development staff. The creation of the intermediary 
under secretary for policy post reduced ISA’s autonomy and consequently 
diminished ISA’s status and opportunity for involvement in policy. 

During the first 18 months of the Carter administration, Assistant Secretary 
David McGiffert’s ISA was not distinguished either for its influence with 
Harold Brown or for the quality of its analysis and initiatives. Congressional 


64 Ibid. p. 35. 
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sources and unnamed Pentagon officials are cited in newspaper accounts which 
called ISA’s performance under McGiffert “disappointing.” McGiffert was 
widely perceived to be opposed to the creation of the new policy post and had 
threatened to resign over the change in his agency’s status.6? Over McGiffert’s 
objections, an under secretary for policy took office in the summer of 1978. In 
an effort to retain as much autonomy over his agency’s activities as possible, 
McGiffert tried to bypass the under secretary in two ways. As assistant 
secretary for ISA, McGiffert retained control over both ISA’s regional desks 
and its policy planning staff. He made himself the sole point of contact between 
ISA and the under secretary. McGiffert also endeavored to limit under secretary 
Stanley Resor’s role in ISA decisions in a manner that served to isolate Resor 
from the agency’s activities. According to one ISA staffer; 


Everything had to go through McGiffert. . . . One time I forgot and sent something to 
Resor directly. Oh boy, I was told not to do that again. What I saw was a kind of 
bypassing. . . . The word went out quickly, “He’s not really supposed to be doing that. 
Let’s not send it to him.”®8 


By undermining his official liaison with the secretary of defense, McGiffert re- 
tained control over his staff at the expense of ISA’s involvement in Brown’s ac- 
tivities. Yet ISA could exert a high degree of influence only through involve- 
ment in the day-to-day activities of the secretary. 

McGiffert also circumvented Resor’s control by shifting decision-making fur- 
ther down the chain of command. On issues involving security assistance or 
liaison with other departments, ISA’s response to the military was, “You solve 
it, don’t bring it up here.”®? The services, which also felt threatened by the new 
top policy post, were glad to bypass Resor and ISA and appealed directly to 
Brown. In effect, therefore, McGiffert’s efforts to retain control over ISA by 
isolating Resor reduced the number of issues requiring ISA’s consideration. 

Resor declined to explore fully the possibilities for influence in the top policy 
post. His replacement, Robert Komer, played bureaucratic entrepreneur, 
reaching out boldly to see where and how he could operate successfully. The 
most explicit demonstration of Komer’s still as an administrator was his 
reorganization of ISA in late 1979. Komer deprived the Assistant Secretary for 
ISA of the ability to control the work of his staff by transferring ISA’s planning 
activities to a Deputy Under Secretary for Policy Planning. The truncated ISA 
left after Komer’s changes included the four regional desks and the Security 
Assistance, and International Economic Affairs staffs.7° ISA was no longer a 


67 Bernard Weinraub, “Defense Chief Creates New Civilian Post in Move to Bolster Policy Role,” 
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general policy development staff, for these functions involved only arms sales 
and aid, and the administration of joint State and Defense programs. As a result 
of these changes, the Assistant Secretary for ISA fell from the defense 
secretary’s principal advisor on foreign policy to the administrator of a line 
agency. 

In the 1960s ISA was the defense secretary’s independent source of analysis 
and initiatives. The Brown ISA, according to McGiffert’s executive assistant, 
was 


. . not set up to do analysis. ISA is a very small staff. We’re just not capable of per- 
forming that function. We, in turn, ask the Joint Staff [the Joint Chiefs’ planning 
organization] for analysis.7! 


From the perspective of the 1980s the McNamara-Clifford ISA seems “an 
anomaly.”’2 Since 1969, ISA has been stripped of its ability to compete with the 
State Department or NSC staff over the development of foreign and national 
security policy. 


CONCLUSION 


ISA’s influence over defense and foreign policy stemmed from two sources: in- 
ternal factors, namely, the structure and staffing of the agency, and external 
factors—the larger environment in which ISA operated. External factors in- 
cluded the president’s policymaking style, the roles of other agencies in the gov- 
ernment working on politico-military issues, the kinds of issues that took prece- 
dence in each administration, and the role assumed by the secretary of defense. 

ISA’s level of influence reflected the interests and personalities of its leader- 
ship. A good working relationship between the head of the staff and the 
secretary of defense was essential to ISA’s influence. ISA’s leadership had to re- 
main closely attuned to the needs and orientation of the secretary. Once this 
trust between the secretary and his assistant secretary for ISA was established, 
the staff was able to extend its influence. When they were effective within the 
bureaucracy (or at least were perceived to be), ISA’s leaders extended their in- 
fluence to a wide variety of issues. Links to the secretary explain the level of in- 
fluence wielded by ISA under Paul Nitze or Paul Warnke, G. Warren Nutter or 
David McGiffert. 

Under an activist secretary of defense who used ISA to enhance his influence, 
ISA’s linkage of planning and operations in a single staff gave the Defense 
Department an advantage over the State Department. Under assistant 
secretaries who were intimately concerned with the day-to-day priorities of the 
secretary of defense, ISA’s policy planning staff was used for issues high on the 
department’s list of priorities. The separation of planning and operations in 
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agencies dealing with foreign policy has often produced work of little relevance 
to reality. The continued separation of Defense policy planning and ISA (as, for 
example, under Jimmy Carter) raises the very same question about the Defense 
Department’s planning efforts that has handicapped the State Department’s 
Policy Planning Council: Can a planning staff without clear operations respon- 
sibilities ever exert much influence over foreign and national security policy? It 
is not yet clear whether the Pentagon will be any more successful than the State 
Department in resolving this central problem of policy development. 

The role played by ISA in each administration was the product of presidential 
styles. The presidents discussed here used two methods to extend their control 
over the foreign policy bureaucracy. Eisenhower, Nixon, and Carter all sought, 
in one way or another, to keep the policy development process within the White 
House. Eisenhower sought consensus within the bureaucracy through the use of 
the NSC. Nixon and Carter relied on personal aides and their national security 
assistants to retain control over major foreign policy issues and, as a result, 
systematically undermined the authority of their cabinet secretaries. Such White 
House-centered systems of decision-making invariably circumscribed ISA’s in- 
fluence. By contrast, Kennedy and Johnson delegated broad authority to their 
cabinet secretaries and especially their secretaries of defense. Kennedy re- 
strained the defense establishment’s influence through two appointments: a 
strong manager as secretary of defense and an experienced foreign-policy- 
maker as assistant secretary for ISA. Johnson achieved finely-tuned control 
over the escalation of the Vietnam War through his secretaries of defense. In 
these environments, ISA exerted considerable influence. McNamara and Clif- 
ford’s broad mandates from the president led both to rely heavily on ISA. 

The ISA discussed in this article bears little resemblance to the agency left 
after the reorganization of 1979. Although ISA has lost its general policy 
development role, the same types of questions that determined ISA’s influence 
in past administrations will arise under the Defense Department’s new policy 
development apparatus. What does ISA’s experience suggest about the under 
secretary for policy’s impact on future defense and foreign policy? What condi- 
tions in the external environment will enhance the influence of the under 
secretary for policy? Will the influence of the under secretary be as dependent 
upon a personal relationship with the secretary of defense as was that of the 
assistant secretary for ISA under the old arrangement? The answers to these 
questions will offer a valuable contribution to our understanding of the 
secretary of defense’s role and efforts to improve the depth and quality of 
presidential management of the foreign and national security policy 
bureaucracy. * 


* This study is based on the author’s master’s thesis completed at the Johns Hopkins Universi- 
ty in 1981. The author wishes to thank Francis E. Rourke for his assistance in the preparation of this 
manuscript and to acknowledge the financial support of the Johns Hopkins University during his 
research. 
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